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The Psychological Phenomena of Christianity. George Barton Cutten. 

New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 1908. Pp. xviii + 497. 

The purpose of this volume is, according to the author, to present a 
summary of the conclusions of the many recent, but scattered, studies in 
the psychology of religion. It is strictly a summary rather than an 
original treatise, and it will consequently interest the general reader 
rather than the psychologist. 

The first part of the work is devoted to a description of the relatively 
pathological or unusual phases of religious phenomena, such as mysticism 
and its attendant manifestations, glossolalia, visions, dreams, stigmatism, 
witchcraft, monasticism, asceticism, various religious epidemics, faith 
cure, miracles, etc., to mention only a portion of the topics treated. The 
treatment is largely descriptive and contains but little detailed psycholog- 
ical analysis of the states or phenomena. 

The latter portion of the book deals with conversion, variations in 
religion with age and sex, the place and function of the different tradi- 
tional types of mental process in the religious experience, worship, prayer, 
religion, sexuality, etc. 

The author is to be commended for the large amount of material he 
has collected from many different sources, as well as for the readable 
form in which he has cast it. It would hardly be fair to criticize him 
too severely from a psychological point of view, as he has manifestly 
written for the general reader rather than for the psychologist. He does 
not pretend to work out any new point of view nor to carry psychological 
interpretations farther than they have been carried in the majority of 
recent works. His psychological interpretations, as far as they go, would, 
in the main, appeal to psychologists as sane and defendable. He is to be 
criticized, however, for failing to grasp the real bearings of the psycho- 
logical problem, and consequently for departing too readily from a scien- 
tific point of view. At the very outset, he states as his belief that if 
God acts directly upon the human mind it must be through the subcon- 
scious, and to this supposed possibility he reverts repeatedly. It would 
take too much space to criticize this assumption as it deserves. We be- 
lieve, however, that it is impossible for a real psychology of religion to 
countenance any such hypothesis. Nor can the science of religion accept 
such concepts as that of the Deity at their face value. Whatever 
else God may be, for the psychologist he is not an external personality 
influencing man through some particular phase of his personality. But 
even if we should grant that God is such an external, personal agent, it is 
difficult to understand why his direct influence upon man should be con- 
signed to the subliminal regions of mind. A real psychology of religion 
will not be written except by the student who clearly realizes that the 
scientific description of mental phenomena, whether religious or other- 
wise, no more requires the hypothesis of a Deity as a causal element than 
did La Place in his " Celestial Mechanics." 

It is only fair to the author to say that he is conservative and far 
from dogmatic in his discussions. Thus, in his chapter on immortality, 
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he does not believe that studies in. spiritism have as yet afforded any 
positive evidence for or against. And yet just here is the whole difficulty. 
The very assumption that immortality may conceivably be tested by the 
canons of science is to make a serious methodological confusion. Should 
we not distinguish between facts of description and those of appreciation ? 
The belief in God and immortality is a symbol of certain values, or 
meanings, which life has for certain people, and no amount of advance 
in scientific research can possibly transfer these beliefs from the world 
of values to that of scientific description. 

The discussion of the place of intellect, imagination, knowledge, emo- 
tion, and will in religion is based upon the metaphysics of Professor Ladd, 
and is decidedly philosophy rather than psychology. To one who does not 
adhere to this philosophy the exposition here offered does not seem to be 
particularly illuminating or suggestive. 

Irving King. 
University of Michigan. 



JOURNALS AND NEW BOOKS 

MIND. April, 1909. Solipsism (pp. 169-183) : F. C. S. Schiller. - 
Purely theoretic philosophy has real difficulty with solipsism. Philosophy 
which insists that theoretic doctrines must be capable of application to 
practise has an advantage in this respect. "A solipsism, it will say, 
which must in practice recognize other minds and makes no practical 
difference in the solipsist's behavior, does not logically differ from the 
view it simulates in practice." Professor Laurie's Natural Realism (pp. 
184-207) : J. B. Baillie. - A criticism of volume II. of Professor Baillie's 
" Synthetica." According to Professor Laurie, " The absolute ... is 
the ultimate object of our knowledge all along the line of experience." 
In Professor Laurie's theory, evil finds its possibility in the fact of nega- 
tion. But negation per se is not necessarily evil or source of evil. Evil 
only appears where negation remains as a constant irremovable factor in 
the process of individuality. Professor Laurie's arguments must rest 
finally on his thesis of the unity and continuity of being. Immortality 
is a case of continuity. On Certain Objections to Psychology (pp. 208- 
230) : T. Loveday. - The scientific independence of psychology is not yet 
recognized. Psychologists are accused not so much of being as of failing 
to be metaphysicians. Most criticism of psychology is not from the psy- 
chological, but from the metaphysical point of view. Reflective Judgment 
— The Highwater Mark in the Critical Philosophy (pp. 231-243) : R. A. 
C. Macmillan. - A study of the motives and meaning of Kant's Critique 
of Judgment. "If it be the case, as Kant suggests, that the original 
function of the mind is the Spontaneous, if Productive is the condition 
of Reproductive Imagination . . . then it must lie in the power of this 
original function to maintain a distinct realm for itself. The sphere 
where representations rebecome what they have been from the beginning, 



